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Something  to  Celebrate 

This  has  been  a week  of  synchronous  events: 
the  Spring  Equinox  and  the  first  white  lilacs  left 
at  my  door  by  friends.  Then  the  hopeful  encoun- 
ter this  morning  on  Pier  39  with  an  exceptional 
“family”  of  18  children  here  from  Oregon  sight- 
seeing whose  mother/teacher  “Spirit”  Donna 
Bradley  has  written  for  this  issue  an  account  of 
“Celebrations— a Special  Home  for  Very  Special 
Children;”  and  a telephone  call  last  night  to  inform 
me  of  the  suicide  of  a young  attender  at  San 
Francisco  Meeting.  An  unlikely  mix?  Not  under 
the  surface. 

The  “special  children”  whose  lives  are  being 
healed  in  the  learning/living  community  of 
Celebrations  have  been  severely  battered,  sexually 
abused  and/or  neglected.  The  young  man  from 
Meeting  who  took  his  life  had  also  been  repeatedly 
sexually  assaulted  by  his  parent.  He  spoke  once  in 
Meeting  for  Worship  a few  weeks  ago  about  trying 
to  learn  as  an  adult  how  to  deal  with  his  immense 
anger  toward  the  one  who  had  harmed  him  as  a 
child.  He  felt  he  could  not  now  forgive  but  hoped 
one  day  he  might.  Evidently  that  justifiable  anger 
had  been  turned  inward  far  too  long.  There  had 
been  too  many  years  of  depression.  He  had  not  re- 
ceived the  healing  care  and  attention  he  needed  at 
a much  younger  age. 

The  hidden  suffering  of  children  for  which  they 
assume  guilt  and  fear  the  world’s  rejection  is  claim- 
ing greater  public  attention  currently  as  it  must, 
if  children  are  to  be  protected  and  helped.  We 
need  to  replicate  healing  communities  like  Celebra- 
tions whose  work  of  reconstructing  lives  is  shared 
here  and  can  be  utilized  by  teachers  in  classrooms 
and  parents  in  their  own  homes. 

All  the  staff  at  Celebrations  have  Quaker  back- 
grounds and  experience.  They  form  the  nucleus 
of  a new  worship  group  under  care  of  Eugene 
Meeting. 

Read  on  to  celebrate  the  realities  of  uncondi- 
tional love. 

Shirley  Ruth 

All  photos  of  Celebrations  courtesty  of  Celebrations 
and  Joe  Bradley 
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Education  at  Celebrations 

by  “Spirit”  Donna  Bradley,  Worship  Group  of 
Eugene  Meeting 

Introduction 

After  many  years  of  teaching  workshops  on 
family  process,  it  has  become  frustratingly  clear 
to  us  that  teaching  methods  and  methods  only 
are  relatively  useless  unless  one  can  also  impart 
attitude,  which  seems  to  be  the  real  source  of 
change.  With  that  in  mind,  we  share  with  you 
the  educational  process  that  evolves  here  at 
Celebrations  - A Special  Home  for  Very  Special 
Children.  As  background  information,  you 
should  know  that  we  are  a family  who  adopts 
and  cares  for  children  who  have  been  severely 
battered,  sexually  abused  and/or  neglected.  We 
currently  have  fifteen  full-time  children  and 
seven  who  go  between  us  and  their  parents.  Al- 
most all  have  come  from  institutional  settings 
and  have  labels  such  as  autistic,  psychotic,  mul- 
tiple personalities,  suicidal,  and  retarded.  But 
don’t  let  these  labels  allow  you  to  distance  your- 
self from  these  kids.  There  is  some  of  them  in 
each  of  us,  and  all  human  beings  live  and  grow 
and  heal  in  the  same  Light. 

On  Beginning  and  Ending  Within 

From  first  morning  hugs  (“How  did  you  sleep?”) 
until  evening’s  last  kiss  on  the  eyelids  (“Remember 
to  talk  back  in  your  dreams”),  education  is  an 
every-moment  process.  How  to  take  out  the  gar- 
bage, internal  as  well  as  external,  becomes  a fine 
art  which  all  family  members  applaud  when  exe- 
cuted with  grace.  However,  believing  in  the  not- 
so-old  truth  that  states,  “Trust  in  Allah  but  tether 
your  camel,”  we  also  put  that  same  love  and 
energy  into  our  “formal”  schooling. 

A School  for  Supplying  Missing  Ingredients 

Five  days  a week,  school  starts  after  breakfast 
when  we  gather  in  a circle  to  plan  our  day.  Both 
getting  an  overview  and  setting  a tone  seem  to  be 
two  of  the  ingredients  that  are  often  missing  in 
education.  We  talk  about  how  people  are  feeling, 
what  challenges  are  already  apparent  in  the  day’s 
schedule,  and  what  needs  to  be  accomplished. 


Celebrations  - Dyani  dancing  at  Pier  39 

For  children  who  have  experienced  little  control 
over  their  own  lives,  it  is  especially  important  not 
to  feel  a victim  of  the  day.  We  consciously  work 
into  the  conversation  the  notion  that  busy-ness  is 
not  necessarily  a virtue,  and  that  people  are  loved 
and  valued  for  just  being  themselves  rather  than 
for  their  productivity.  Ten-year-old  David,  who 
had  played  the  part  of  his  mom’s  husband  since 
he  was  five,  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  believe 
that  we  will  love  him  even  if  he  needs  not  to 
act  responsibly  on  a certain  day.  (In  fact,  if  we 
don’t  give  such  children  reassurance  of  this  un- 
conditional love,  they  must  test  to  see  just  how 
(Continued  on  page  116) 
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(Education:  Cont.  from  page  115) 
far  the  love  will  go.)  Part  of  the  morning  circle 
is  deciding  who  will  be  responsible  for  which 
areas  of  physical  upkeep  around  the  house. 
Everyone  volunteers  for  the  chores,  knowing  that 
they  have  the  choice,  with  absolutely  no  guilt,  to 
go  to  a quiet  place  and  do  what  we  call  “internal 
cleanup.”  (We  devised  this  innovation  after  find- 
ing eight -year-old  Manju,  who  was  raised  in  India 
and  had  never  bonded  to  anyone,  hiding  in  the 
garbage  can  every  morning  just  at  clean-up  time.) 
Having  made  our  choices,  all  of  us  go  off  to  com- 
plete our  jobs,  knowing  that  there  is  a definite  end 
to  the  work  time,  since  we  will  all  be  gathering 
again  in  less  than  an  hour  for  what  the  kids  call 
“real”  school.  Having  a definite  closure  to  chores 
is  extremely  important  for  children  whose  love 
(food,  shelter  and  safety)  has  literally  been  taken 
away  with  the  excuse  of  work  poorly  done.  But 
even  in  more  “normal”  families,  since  children 
operate  only  in  present  tense,  it  helps  to  define 
a schedule.  Even  if  you  are  one  of  those  blessed 
enough  to  combine  work  and  play,  it  is  still  of 
value  to  let  a child  know  when  it  is  ok  to  go  on 
to  some  other  project. 

Academic  Focus 

“Real”  school  has  an  academic  focus  on 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  with  the  children 
dividing  into  classes  of  not  more  than  five  students 
per  teacher.  The  most  difficult  task  for  these 
teachers  is  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  success  and 
pride  for  children  who  consider  themselves  “give- 
aways.” Many  of  our  children  come  from  such 
abusive  homes  that  school  was  considered  the 
only  safe  haven.  These  little  ones  love  nothing 
more  than  to  sit  with  their  desks  in  rows  and 
raise  their  hands  in  a desperate  attempt  to  please 
us.  For  them,  school  must  be  hard  and  some- 
what restrictive  to  be  considered  real  (no  pain, 
no  gain).  Usually  it  takes  about  a year  for  chil- 
dren to  realize  that  they  really  are  going  to 
school,  even  when  it  is  fun 

Experimental  School  Experiential  School 

On  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  we  all  come  to- 
gether for  experiential  school.  For  example,  last 
Tuesday  was  devoted  to  wolves.  All  of  us  read 


about  wolves,  talked  about  concepts  such  as  en- 
dangered species,  listened  to  recordings  of  wolves 
howling,  howled  ourselves,  drew  pictures,  wrote 
stories  and  poems  and  became  a wolf  pack, leaping 
off  the  kitchen  table  with  much  enthusiasm. 

Fred,  who  is  eleven  going  on  five  due  to  stress 
and  malnutrition,  stopped  talking  at  the  age  of 
eight  when  he  refused  to  testify  in  court  about 
his  father’s  torture  and  sexual  abuse.  Fred  still 
doesn’t  speak  English  very  clearly,  but  he  sure 
can  howl.  I’ll  probably  never  forget  the  image 
of  Fred  crouched  on  the  back  of  the  couch  being 
the  most  convincing,  mournful  wolf  I’ve  ever 
heard.  On  other  experiential  days,  we  learn  sign 
language,  go  on  field  trips,  make  strawberry  stru- 
del, or  produce  plays.  This  week  we  recorded  a 
philosophy  discussion  in  honor  of  Valentine’s 
Day  about  the  definition  of  love.  Did  the  father 
who  battered  and  raped  Robyn  really  love  her? 

We  think  so.  Can  we  really  love  a child  who 
comes  to  us  so  filled  with  self-hate  that  she 
ritualistically  abuses  herself?  We  know  so. 

A Time  for  Freedom  and  Attention 

After  a late  lunch,  children  are  free  to  roam 
the  land  (400  acres  of  meadows,  forest,  streams, 
and  swimming  ponds),  work  with  computers, 
or  do  a project  with  one  of  the  teachers.  We  try 
to  use  the  afternoons  for  individual  time  with 
specific  children  who  might  be  needing  therapy 
or  just  a walk  with  Mom  or  Dad.  With  so  many 
in  our  family,  individual  time  is  very  much  prized. 
Whether  encouraging  one  to  express  some  old 
hurt  by  helping  to  beat  up  a teddy  bear  or  ad- 
miring a teenager’s  art  work,  the  message  gets 
across:  I cherish  you  as  a special  person  who  has 
unique  gifts  to  offer  the  family,  both  ours  and 
the  world’s. 

Sabbath  Practice 

The  most  significant  part  of  our  school  happens 
around  nine  o’clock  at  night.  We  call  it  Sabbath, 
from  the  Hebrew  Sabbatu,  which  means  “to  listen 
to,  or  return  to,  one’s  heart.”  Our  Sabbath  grew 
out  of  an  attempt  to  find  something  like  Meeting 
for  Worship  that  would  work  for  kids  who  have 
experienced  something  very  traumatic  or  terrify- 
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ing.  We  often  begin  Sabbath  by  explaining  to  the 
children  that  the  most  important  thing  we  can 
teach  them  is  how  to  get  to  real  stillness— not 
numbness  or  boredom,  but  that  deep  stillness  that 
comes  out  of  living  passionately.  We  signify  the 
beginning  of  silence  by  lighting  a candle,  asking 
for  stillness  in  mind,  body  and  heart.  When  we 
can  sense  that  everyone  is  truly  in  a receptive 
mode,  we  sing  a blessing  song  (Ours  is  “Blessed  is 
the  Light  of  the  World”)  to  indicate  that  the  si- 
lence may  be  broken  but  only  in  a spirit  of  prayer. 
However,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  prayer 
can  be  very  playful.  Each  of  us  speaks  of  our 
day— our  triumphs,  our  fears,  our  thank  yous  and 
sorrys.  Then,  if  the  group  is  still  focused,  we  in- 
troduce some  topic  that  seems  to  be  on  every- 
ones’  mind,  such  as  why  the  dog  died  or  why  the 
same  argument  seems  to  be  reoccurring.  Some- 
times we  use  tools  such  as  our  Truth  Wizard,  a 
stuffed  toy,  which  is  passed  around  for  each  per- 
son to  listen  to  and  see  what  truth  they’ve  been 
hiding  from  themselves,  or  perhaps  our  Baku  who 
has  a wonderfully  long  snout  for  sucking  up  bad 
dreams.  (The  constant  nightmares  so  common  in 
our  schizophrenic  and  autistic  children  have  stop- 
ped almost  completely.)  Once  we  used  a telephone 
for  each  person  to  “phone  home”  and  talk  to  God. 

Creating  Safe  Space 

For  Sabbath  to  work,  there  must  be  immunity 
from  censure  or  judgment  and,  yet,  room  for 
dialogue.  Angela  must  be  encouraged  to  tell  us 
that  she  stole  from  the  grocery  store,  knowing 
that  we  will  respond  with  ideas  of  how  to  make 
amends  rather  than  how  to  punish.  Ananda  must 
feel  safe  enough  to  speak  of  the  connection  she  is 
making  between  the  rapes  that  happened  consis- 
tently at  the  age  of  two,  three  and  four  with  the 
spasticity  in  her  body  now  at  age  ten.  Each  night 
we  hold  another  layer  of  pain  up  to  the  healing 
Light,  and  each  night  we  feel  better.  There  is  no 
topic  that  is  inappropriate  and  we  don’t  feel  de- 
pressed when  we  have  a way  to  let  go  of  the  hurt 
and,  yet,  keep  the  love.  On  most  evenings,  the 
younger  children  fall  asleep  in  our  laps  and  the 
older  kids,  teenagers  and  adults  get  to  have  the 


philosophical  discussions  that  we  all  long  for,  but 
are  sometimes  too  afraid  to  do  except  in  the 
Light  of  the  Sabbath  candle.  When  all  feel  full, 
we  sing  with  great  harmony, “Family  Sleeping 
Lord,  Kumbaya  (Come  by  Here), ’’and  blow  the 
candle  out  as  a commitment  to  taking  the  Light 
inside— eager  for  another  day  of  loving,  arguing, 
growing  and  learning. 

[Editor’s  note:  If  you  wish  to  learn  more  about 
Celebrations  at  Mountain  Grove,  you  may  ask  to 
be  added  to  the  newsletter  list  by  writing  785 
Barton  Road,  Glendale,  OR  97442.] 


Celebrations  - Micah  Playing  with  a Giant  at  Pier  39 
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The  Spiritual  Basis  of  Friends  Meeting 
for  Business 

An  Address  to  the  Workshop  on  Clerking, 
Upland,  California,  April  1986 

by  Ellie  Foster,  former  Clerk,  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

A church  song  from  my  childhood  has  been  re- 
peating itself  to  me  as  I’ve  been  preparing  for  this 
presentation  on  the  spiritual  basis  of  Friends  Meet- 
ing for  Business.  I think  it  must  be  in  some  deep 
way  related  for  me  to  this  task.  You  may  be  fami- 
lar  with  it  also: 

Open  my  eyes  that  I may  see  visions 
of  truth  thou  has  for  me. 

Open  my  heart,  illumine  me,  Spirit  divine. 

I think  our  hope  is  that  into  our  business  meetings, 
those  very  temporal  happenings,  we  can  bring  some 
“vision  of  truth.”  Such  a hope  must  be  founded  on 
a sense  that  sacredness  is  everywhere,  that  we  are 
standing  on  holy  ground,  and  that  our  task  is  to  per- 
ceive it— to  take  off  our  shoes,  as  Moses  instructed, 
and  stand  in  the  midst  of  holiness.  We  are,  in  this 
work,  through  our  workaday  lives  and  the  business 
of  the  Meeting,  to  bring  time  and  the  timeless  to- 
gether. In  even  the  smallest  thing  we  can  be  chan- 
nels for  divine  love— “not  even  a sparrow  falls,  but 
thou  are  mindful  of  it.”  We  must  pray,  “Open  my 
heart,  illumine  me. . .”  I think  we  cannot  talk 
about  Meetings  for  Business  without  remembering 
that  in  the  Society  of  Friends  we  are  all  called  to 
a religious  vocation. 

Were  I to  spend  time  trying  to  describe  the  time- 
less order  which  our  experience  tells  us  is  the  heart 
of  reality,  it  would  be  tiresome  and  a little  presump- 
tous,  for  God  cannot  be  named.  George  Fox  spoke 
of  the  “hidden  order  in  all  being.”  I think  our  in- 
tent is  to  ground  our  Meeting  in  silence  in  the  hope 
of  finding  that  hidden  order.  Meetings  for  Business 
begin  in  silence,  and  must  turn  to  it  in  spirit  again 
and  again. 

Silence,  then,  is  one  of  the  key  words  in  our 
understanding  of  Friends  Meeting  for  Business.  I 
hope  that,  as  clerks,  we  bathe  ourselves  in  silence, 
surround  ourselves  in  it,  become  so  at  home  in  it 
that  through  us  the  whole  Meeting  can  more 


easily  be  moved  to  it.  Asa  practical  clerking  mat- 
ter, I have  found  myself  in  need  of  seeking  silence 
before  a Meeting  for  Business,  a time  for  myself 
beyond  the  silence  that  begins  our  meetings.  When 
all  else  fails  for  a hideway,  I have  even  found  clo- 
sets for  a possible  haven  in  the  midst  of  the  rapid 
transition  and  hubbub  of  a busy  meeting.  I find 
this  more  helpful  than  all  the  last  minute  exchange 
of  business  notes  before  the  Meeting  begins. 

In  addition  to  the  core  word,  silence , I have 
found  other  words  recurring  to  me  as  I thought  of 
the  spiritual  basis  of  the  Meeting  for  Business. 

They  are  words  that  describe  a way  of  doing  things, 
a quality  of  process.  This  is  fitting  because  I be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  process  which  marks  the  religious 
path,  not  the  end  achievement. 

The  words,  in  addition  to  silence,  are  humility, 
obedience,  and  patience— old  and  trusted  words 
from  religious  vocation. 

Humility.  From  time  to  time  when  I’ve  tried 
to  picture  rationally  what  an  encompassing  divine 
spirit  might  be,  I’ve  come  to  know  that  reaching 
for  God  is  reaching  for  some  infinitely  wider  per- 
spective than  I could  possibly  bring  to  any  con- 
cern by  myself,  a perspective  of  the  stars  and  far 
beyond  the  stars.  I think  the  hope  in  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  is  that  in  our  Meetings  for 
Business  we  can  share  at  least  all  the  perspectives 
which  we  in  our  widest  reaches  can  hold,  that  we 
recognize  that  of  God  in  everyone.  This  means, 

I think,  that  we  must  include,  thankfully,  the  most 
dissident  perspective,  because  that  may  stretch  our 
understanding  more  than  all  the  agreement  of 
weighty  Friends,  who  may  share  so  much  in  com- 
mon that  some  quite  distant  light  is  not  included. 
By  recognizing  our  own  finiteness,  and  by  acknow- 
ledging the  limitations  of  our  own  perspective,  we 
can  draw  closer  to  the  life;  for  it  is  in  dying  that  we 
are  born  to  eternal  life. 

I do  not  mean  to  suggest  this  lightly  or  assume 
that  simply  by  saying  it  we  can  do  it.  We  are  so 
easily  filled  with  our  own  excitement  or  our  own 
assumption  of  rightness  that  it  is  very  hard  for  us 
to  lay  it  aside.  It  is  as  hard  for  us,  I think,  as  it 
was  for  the  rich  young  ruler  to  go  and  sell  all  that 
he  had  and  give  it  to  the  poor. 
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Yet,  unless  we  do,  unless  we  learn  the  hard  les- 
son of  humility,  our  Meetings  resemble  a game  of 
billiard  balls— we  knock  up  against  each  other  in 
defiant  rigidity,  bump  and  push  and  group,  but  we 
do  not  share.  Even  worse  than  a game  of  billiard 
balls  would  be  a game  where  some  of  the  billiard 
balls  always  win,  and  others  harmlessly  attend. 

The  lesson  of  humility  must  extend  to  all,  weighty 
Friends  and  newcomers.  The  light  of  God  resides 
in  all. 

Now  we  are  human,  and  we  do  come  to  Business 
Meeting  with  our  minds  made  up  and  our  egos  stri- 
dent. I don’t  think  we  even  need  to  be  terribly  dis- 
tressed when  our  first  statements  are  from  that 
place  of  egocentricity;  at  least  that  gives  us  the 
value  of  many  unique  perspectives.  But  that  first 
expression  of  human  selfness  must  then  be  let  go. 
The  Meeting  must  be  freed  to  do  its  work.  Humil- 
ity is  essential  before  we  can  melt  into  and  lose  our- 
selves in  the  search  for  truth. 

Obedience.  The  next  word  to  consider  is  obedi- 
ence, a strong  word  of  Catholic  vocation,  and  for 
the  understanding  of  that  word  I am  thankful  to 
Brother  David  Steindle-Rast  of  the  Benedictine 
Order  at  a retreat  center  in  Big  Sur.  He  draws 
attention  to  the  root  words  of  obedience—  ob 
audire—Xo  listen,  and  to  listen  thoroughly,  all  the 
way  through.  Can  you  recall  listening  to  each 
other  and  listening  with  the  whole  heart  and  with 
the  whole  being?  Surely  a quality  of  sacredness 
comes  to  our  Meetings  when  we  listen  attentively. 

In  hearing  each  other  we  can  also  begin  to  hear  the 
word  of  God,  for  surely  God  speaks  through  each 
of  us.  As  a monk  is  called  to  obedience,  to  stop 
and  listen  at  the  appointed  times,  so  are  Friends 
called  to  the  discipline  of  obedience. 

Again,  in  the  rhythm  of  thinking  of  a particular 
question  in  a Meeting  for  Business,  there  is  a time 
when  the  obedience,  the  listening,  must  be  especi- 
ally active.  There  is  some  period  after  the  initial 
presentation  of  an  item  and  some  individual  per- 
spectives have  been  offered,  when  a “letting  go” 
of  opinions,  when  the  urgency  to  solve  the  problem 
or  decide  the  minute  must  be  laid  aside,  and  we  be- 
come simply  obedient.  Try  to  listen  all  the  way 
through  to  what  each  other  has  to  say.  It  is  a time 
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to  soak  up  the  question,  the  feelings,  the  different 
viewpoints,  to  hear  the  tentatively  offered  new  pos- 
sibility, or  hear  again  an  earlier  suggestion,  now  en- 
riched with  wider  perspective  and  richer  context. 
When  this  true  obedience  occurs,  a Meeting  for 
Business  begins  to  meet  the  spiritual  basis  upon 
which  it  is  founded. 

Patience.  It  is  at  this  point  that  patience  is  the 
spiritual  quality  which  must  permeate  a Quaker 
Meeting  for  Business.  For  it  is  just  at  this  time, 
when  listening  is  coming  to  an  end  and  the  meeting 
is  moving  toward  unity,  that  impatience  and  hurry 
may  take  over  a meeting  and  the  clerk’s  vision  may 
be  marred  by  an  untimely  pressure. 

Now  this  last  discipline  may  be  the  hardest  of 
all,  for  our  lives  are  timed  to  another  pace,  and 
most  of  us  have  heard  too  often  the  bitter  jokes 
about  the  patience  required  to  sit  through  a Quaker 

(Continued  on  page  120) 
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Meeting  for  Business.  We  know  of  Friends  who 
have  left  Quakerism  in  despair  over  interminable 
and  inconclusive  Monthly  Meetings. 

I don’t  mean  a patience  of  putting  up  with  waste 
time  and  redundancy.  The  clerk’s  responsibility  is 
to  see  that  the  agenda  is  developed  and  the  ques- 
tions so  framed  that  Friends  in  Meeting  give  their 
time  and  energy  to  matters  of  genuine  concern  and 
value  to  the  Meeting.  The  clerk  must  see  that  com- 
mittees have  done  preparatory  work  of  seasoning 
a concern  through  its  first  unclarity  and  gathered 
the  information  that  is  needed  to  make  considera- 
tion fruitful  and  productive.  Some  matters  can  be 
handled  with  expedition;  some  need  to  be  laid  over 
for  further  seasoning.  Those  are  matters  of  learning 
and  experience. 

I am  not  talking  about  the  putting-up-with-kind 
of  patience.  But  I am  talking  about  the  patience 
that  can  wait  for  clarity  to  come  and  will  hold  in 
reverence  the  process  of  understanding  the  unity 
of  the  Meeting,  for  it  is  this  unity  that  brings  us 
closest  to  the  will  of  God. 

I have  not  mentioned  community  in  all  of  this 
because  I really  do  not  believe  community  can  be 
sought  after  directly,  at  least  in  the  Meeting  for 
Business.  I believe  it  is  discovered.  When  we  sit 
together  in  silence,  in  humility,  in  common  obedi- 
ence, listening  for  that  of  God  in  each  of  us,  and 
in  patience,  a bond  of  love  grows  among  us  that 
knits  us  together  inextricably.  This,  I think,  is  the 
Good  Order  of  Friends.  Once  more  I want  to  turn 
to  ancient  Latin  origins  for  a phrase  of  St.  Augus- 
tine which  helps  me  to  understand  what  this  is.  He 
wrote  “Ordo  est  Amorix,”  Order  is  Love.  In  a way 
this  sums  up  all  we  might  say  about  the  spiritual 
basis  for  the  Meeting  for  Business. 


Does  God  Exist? 

by  Kenneth  E.  Boulding,  Boulder  Meeting  (CO) 

Crown  College,  at  the  University  of  California, 
Santa  Cruz,  where  I am  enjoying  being  a visiting 
professor  for  the  winter  quarter,  recently  had  a 
“debate,”  in  which  I participated,  on  the  subject 
“Does  God  Exist?”  The  other  participants  were 
a Jewish  rabbi  and  two  philosophers,  and  the 
occasion  drew  a crowd  of  over  300  students.  As 
this  is  a question  that  Friends  probably  rarely  ask 
themselves,  I was  stimulated  to  some  possibly 
Quakerly  reflections  by  the  occasion. 

A place  to  begin  is  to  suggest  that  God  is  the 
object  of  the  verbs  “worship”  and  “pray  to,” 
just  as  music  is  the  object  of  the  verbs  “compose,” 
“play”  or  “sing.”  There  is  no  question  about  the 
existence  of  worship  and  prayer.  These  are  very 
common  activities  of  the  human  race  and  virtually 
no  society  is  known  without  them.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  an  object  of  worship  and 
prayer  in  the  minds  of  those  who  worship  and 
pray.  Just  how  this  is  expressed,  of  course,  may 
differ  profoundly  from  person  to  person  and 
from  culture  to  culture.  In  some,  the  image  is 
highly  personalized:  the  “man  upstairs”  or 
Michelangelo’s  image  of  the  Creator  creating 
Adam.  In  others,  the  image  may  be  an  idol  or 
icon.  Catholics  pray  to  Christ  or  to  Mary  or  to 
the  saints,  always  in  some  sense  as  intermediaries 
between  the  prayer  and  the  ultimate  object  of 
prayer.  In  the  deepest  sense  prayer  is  a “reaching 
out”  towards  creation. 

Whether  an  image  in  our  minds  “maps”  into 
some  external  real  world  is  always  a matter  of 
greater  or  lesser  probability.  We  cannot  be  ab- 
solutely sure  of  anything,  although  some  things  we 
are  sure  of  with  very  high  probability.  I can  touch 
the  lamp  that  I see  in  front  of  me  and  I am  pretty 
sure  I am  not  in  a dream.  We  cannot  perhaps  be 
absolutely  sure.  Our  images  of  more  remote  ob- 
jects cannot  be  confirmed  by  direct  contact,  but  by 
by  inference,  like  the  “big  bang,”  quarks,  quasars, 
and  the  contents  of  other  minds.  The  whole  busi- 
ness of  rewards  creeps  in  here  somewhat  uncom- 
fortably. We  do  tend  to  confirm  those  images 
that  are  rewarding  in  some  scheme  of  evaluation. 
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It  is  not  necessary  that  the  rewarding  has  to  be 
true,  although  we  could  reasonably  have  a pre- 
judice to  this  effect.  There  is  no  question  that 
worship  and  prayer  are  and  have  been  meaningful 
for  a sizeable  fraction  of  the  human  race,  although 
the  source  of  these  rewards  remains  a mystery, 
perhaps  because  it  is  the  approach  to  mystery  it- 
self which  is  of  such  great  value. 

There  is  a curious  theological  parallel  here  with 
music.  A sizeable  fraction  of  the  human  race 
enjoys  and  practices  music,  although  some  may 
be  tone  deaf,  and  certainly  the  totally  deaf  are 
usually  an  exception.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
there  are  genetic  sources  of  what  might  be  called 
“God  deafness.”  It  is  also  true  that  a sizeable 
fraction  of  the  human  race,  enjoys  and  practices 
worship  and  prayer. 

Trinitarian  theory  may  be  useful  here.  There 
is  an  underlying  potential  for  music  in  the  inter- 
action between  the  structure  of  sound  waves  and 
certain  events  in  the  human  brain  and  mind.  This 
potential  is  “music  the  father.”  The  potential 
cannot  be  realized,  however,  without  a composer, 
who  brings  part  of  this  potential  into  a score  or 
a memory,  whether  Bach  or  the  Beatles,  and  so 
realizes  the  potential  at  particular  times  and 
places  in  the  world.  This  is  “music  the  son  or 
daughter.”  Then  there  are  the  performers  who 


translate  the  score  into  sound  and  give  the  lis- 
teners an  experience  of  what  was  in  the  mind  of 
the  composer,  or  even  an  interpretation  that  was 
only  potentially  in  the  composer’s  mind.  This  is 
“music  the  Holy  Ghost.”  As  human  beings  we 
do  not  live  only  in  the  present  moment.  We  live 
in  an  extended  present  which  includes  the  past, 
or  at  least  a sample  of  it,  and  musical  composi- 
tion is  an  act  of  revelation  which  reveals  what 
has  always  been  there  in  the  potential.  It  is  not 
realized  until  the  composer  composes.  In  the 
“big  bang”  there  was  presumably  the  potential  for 
Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony,  but  it  took  some 
fifteen  billion  years  or  so  for  that  potential  to  be 
realized.  And  there  is  always  potential  for  music 
still  unwritten. 

The  record  of  the  religious  experience  of  the 
human  race  is  very  extensive,  and  while  it  has 
great  diversity,  it  also  hangs  together  and  makes 
a pattern.  Part  of  this  experience  is  public,  part 
is  private.  Worship  tends  to  be  a public  or  com- 
munal experience.  In  the  Society  of  Friends  we 
are  familiar  with  the  phenomenon  of  the 
“gathered  meeting,”  where  the  silence  deepens. 
There  is  a sense  of  waiting;  people  usually  become 
more  intensely  aware  of  each  other,  and  a mes- 
sage emerges,  which  seems  to  be  the  product  of 
the  whole  meeting.  I have  had  the  experience  my 
self  of  having  someone  else  rise  and  say  almost 
exactly  what  was  in  my  own  mind.  There  are 
many  ways,  however,  in  which  the  common 
experience  of  worship  can  be  felt  through  music 
and  through  liturgy.  I felt  it  deeply  in  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Moscow,  and  in  a cathedral. 

The  sense  of  being  gathered  together  can  also 
take  secular  forms  in  political  gatherings,  even 
in  voting.  The  expression  on  the  face  of  the 
voter  coming  out  of  the  booth  after  performing 
his  or  her  civic  duty  is  not  unlike  the  expressions 
of  people  coming  out  of  church. 

Prayer  is  more  private,  though  it  can  also  be 
a part  of  public  worship.  There  are  many  forms 
and  levels  of  prayer:  a silent  grace  with  hands 
held  around  the  table  before  a meal,  a sung  grace, 
a gesture,  spoken  words,  traditional  or  personal. 
There  are  a great  many  varieties  of  prayer.  There 
(Continued  on  page  122) 
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are  prayers  of  adoration,  thanksgiving,  petition, 
intercession.  . . prayer  goes  far  beyond  speaking 
and  words.  “Prayer  is  the  soul’s  sincere  desire, 
uttered  or  unexpressed.”  There  are  also  prayers 
of  doing:  celebrations,  holidays,  comforting, 
loving,  helping,  teaching.  Again  this  may  take  a 
secular  form,  but  there  is  a continuum  from  the 
spiritual  into  the  secular.  Then  finally  there  is 
a prayer  of  “being,”  something  almost  in  the  sub- 
conscious, which  goes  on  all  the  time  without 
specific  acts,  an  inner  identity  that  is  in  harmony 
with  the  potential  that  is  all  around  us.  Some- 
times we  are  only  aware  of  this  when  we  lose  it, 
through  stress  or  anxiety  or  hatred.  This  can 
take  many  forms  in  a life  history,  from  the 
“amazing  grace”  of  the  twice  born  to  the  un- 
troubled confidence  of  the  “once  born,”  in 
William  James’  great  phrase. 

We  have  to  recognize  that  both  worship  and 
prayer  can  take  pathological  forms,  like  any  other 
complex  system.  Worship  can  unite  a community 
around  the  hatred  of  evil  and  of  the  “other” 
rather  than  realizing  the  potential  for  the  love  of 
good.  We  can  see  this  in  Ulster,  Lebanon,  Iraq 
and  Iran,  and  in  the  more  strident  and  bitter 
sects  in  our  own  country.  Both  worship  and 
prayer  have  been  used  to  legitimate  violence  and 
war.  Prayer  can  sanctify  unworthy  desires  and 
legitimate  immature  and  unexamined  values.  But 
music  can  be  corrupting  too,  and  so  can  politics 
and  secular  ideologies.  Christianity  produced  the 
Inquisition;  Islam,  the  Jihad;  Marxism,  Stalin. 

The  existence  of  pathologies  does  not  preclude 
the  possibility  for  health,  and  one  hopes  the  more 
we  know  and  can  recognize  the  pathologies,  the 
greater  the  probability  of  health  becomes  in  both 
body,  mind,  and  spirit. 

The  forms  of  worship  and  prayer  differ  greatly 
from  culture  to  culture,  and  are  very  much  a prod- 
uct of  history.  And  history,  though  historians 
are  somewhat  unwilling  to  recognize  this,  whether 
of  biological  or  of  societal  evolution,  is  dominated 
by  the  time  and  place  at  which  improbable  events 
happen.  We  could  well  use  the  word  “revelation” 
for  these  improbable  events,  as  they  reveal  poten- 
tial not  previously  activated.  Then  as  potential 


is  realized,  new  potentials  are  continually  created. 
Jesus  was  certainly  one  such  revelation  and  one 
which  created  the  “phylum”  to  which  the  Society 
of  Friends  belongs.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
creation.  . . we  do  it  ourselves.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  existence  of  novelty.  We  experience 
creation  ourselves,  whether  we  make  a pot  or  a 
poem,  because  we  ourselves  are  creators.  It  is  a 
very  reasonable  use  of  language,  therefore,  to 
worship  a creator.  We  must  recognize,  however, 
that  reality  transcends  any  language  that  we  might 
use.  Faith  may  be  accepting  the  reality  of  a 
process  of  which  worship  and  prayer  are  a part, 
though  it  does  also  involve  a belief  about  the 
nature  of  potential  which  gives  rise  to  the  process. 
The  very  expression  “God  is  love”  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  expression  of  this  reality. 

It  is  sad  that  religious  language  often  excludes 
people  from  religious  reality.  Here  perhaps  we 
have  a great  gift  in  the  silence  of  the  Meeting 
that  goes  beyond  language  into  reality. 


Celebrations  - Kai,  Ananda,  ‘'Spirit”  Donna 


Bradley,  San  Francisco 
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Environmental  Mediation 

An  Interview  with  John  Huyler,  Boulder  Meeting 
by  Shirley  Ruth 

John , we  first  met  during  the  Vietnam  War 
years  at  La  Jolla  Meeting  where  we  Friends  sup- 
ported you  and  other  military  men  who  were  re- 
fusing to  return  to  Vietnam  and  chose  to  enter 
Sanctuary  instead.  I could  not  then  have  pre- 
dicted that  you  would  join  the  Religious  Society 
and  become  a mediator.  Your  witness  and  life 
are  causes  of  celebration  for  all  of  us.  I think 
Friends  would  be  interested  to  know  more  about 
your  personal  evolution  and  your  work  as  an 
environmental  mediator. 

You  will  remember,  Shirley,  that  although  I 
was  a Navy  pilot  for  three  and  a half  years,  I was 
honorably  discharged  by  the  Navy  as  a conscien- 
tious objector.  The  support  and  encouragement 
of  La  Jolla  Friends  Meeting  at  that  time  was  ex- 
tremely important  as  an  underpinning  to  my 
conscientious  objector’s  claim.  Following  my  dis- 
charge, I worked  several  years  full-time  in  the 
antiwar  movement. 

The  next  significant  decision  for  me  occurred 
when  I went  to  Kenya  where  I directed  a pro- 
gram for  three  years  which  was  called  the  Inter- 
cultural  Action  Learning  Program.  This  work 
led  to  insights  which  I think  are  useful  in  my 
current  efforts  as  a mediator.  My  appreciation 
for  the  whole  concept  of  intercultural  differences 
and  intercultural  communication  deepened.  And 
the  experience  of  living  in  a small  country  which 
had  a population  of  15  million  people  and  the 
expectation  that  this  number  would  double  in  less 
than  20  years  led  me  to  appreciate  the  interaction 
of  different  environmental  systems.  Specifically, 
in  Kenya  this  enormous  population  growth  made 
it  necessary  for  people  to  support  themselves  in 
ways  that,  in  turn,  produced  much  de-forestation 
and  soil  erosion  and  other  problems  related  to 
those  phenomena.  Currently  I am  involved  as  a 
mediator  in  environmental  issues  with  most  of 
my  work  focused  on  water  supply  and  land  use 
issues  in  the  western  states.  Although  occasion- 
ally I am  brought  in  to  deal  with  other  kinds  of 


conflicts,  I find  the  same  principles  apply  to  those 
useful  in  environmental  issues. 

I am  not  unique  in  this  area  as  one  might  ex- 
pect. To  take  the  Boulder  Friends  Meeting  as  an 
example,  I think  there  are  a number  of  members 
whose  professions  involve  some  conflict  resolu- 
tion. We  have,  for  example,  Paul  Wehr  who 
teaches  in  the  field  of  conflict  resolution  at  the 
University  of  Colorado.  My  wife  Deanne  Butter- 
field was  chosen  by  the  governor  of  Colorado  to 
be  his  liason  between  the  executive  branch  and 
the  state  legislature  because  of  her  background 
and  work  in  conflict  resolution.  There  is  Susan 
Carpenter  who  is  the  associate  director  of  a non- 
profit organization  which  is  directly  involved  in 
environmental  conflict  resolution.  So  I think 
that  my  experience  is  not  at  all  unique.  But 
nevertheless  it  is  something  I find  very  fulfilling: 
this  consistency  between  my  Quaker  beliefs  and 
my  daily  work. 

I became  involved  in  the  mediation  field  quite 
by  chance,  actually,  having  made  the  decision  with 
my  wife  to  move  to  Colorado  where  we  wanted 
to  put  down  roots  even  though  we  had  no  jobs. 

I then  became  employed  by  the  State  of  Colorado 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  as  the  author 
of  their  state  water  study  which  gave  me  some  ex- 
pertise in  understanding  water  issues  from  a state- 
wide perspective.  Following  two  years  with  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  I was  hired  as 
the  project  director  of  what  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Metropolitan  Water  Roundtable,  a project 
initiated  by  a non-profit  organization,  A Core  of 
Associates,  which  was  designed  to  be  a mediation 
effort  concerning  the  water  supply  for  the  metro- 
politan Denver  area  over  the  next  20-50  years.  I 
directed  that  project  for  over  three  years  and 
then  hung  out  my  own  shingle  as  a mediator 
and  facilitator. 

It’s  been  an  interesting  time.  When  I began 
my  own  office,  I looked  on  it  as  an  experiment. 
Because  it  has  been  a successful  effort,  I no 
longer  view  it  as  an  experiment  now.  I have 
much  work  and  am  involved  most  directly  in 
water  supply  issues.  Although  I continue  to  work 
with  the  Metropolitan  Water  Roundtable  which  is 

(Continued  on  page  124) 
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on-going,  I am  also  involved  in  an  effort  to  provide 
for  the  water  supply  for  the  two  Indian  tribes  in 
Colorado  both  of  which  live  in  the  southern  arid 
regions  of  the  state.  I have  been  hired  by  state 
government,  the  two  tribes  and  the  non-Indian 
water  users  to  act  as  coordinator  of  their  negotia- 
tions; we  have  recently  produced  an  agreement  on 
how  those  water  rights  should  be  supplied  to  the 
two  tribes.  We  are  now  negotiating  this  agree- 
ment with  the  federal  government.  So  these  are 
very  compelling  issues  in  which  I’ve  become 
involved. 

It  is  interesting  for  me  to  reflect  upon  the 
type  of  influence  that  a person  has  as  a profes- 
sional neutral  compared  with  the  type  of  influence 
that  one  has  as  an  advocate. 

I have  done  much  advocacy  in  my  life,  most 
notably  in  things  revolving  around  the  peace  testi- 
mony. That’s  one  area  in  which  I continue  to 
perform  as  an  advocate.  I compare  that  often 
with  the  kinds  of  influence  that  I have  where  I’m 
accepted  as  a neutral  and  in  that  capacity  try  to 
create  an  environment  in  which  other  advocates 
on  different  sides  of  an  issue  can  work  out  their 
differences.  The  principles  in  doing  that  are  simi- 
lar to  Quaker  principles.  It’s  not  quite  the  kind 
of  almost  pure  concensus  that,  for  example,  we 
use  in  Yearly  Meeting,  our  current  setting,  but  it 
comes  close.  It  comes  close  because  there  is 
acknowledgment  that  only  when  the  underlying 
interests  and  needs  of  the  conflicting  parties  are 
met  does  an  agreement  hold  up.  I work  toward 
helping  people  understand  their  common  interests 
and  come  up  with  specific  proposals  and  agree- 
ments based  on  those  interests  so  that  the  in- 
terests underline  those  agreements,  and  the  agree- 
ments then  stand  on  their  own  merits.  The  par- 
ties at  the  end  of  mediation  negotiations  realize 
that  this  route  has  insured  them  more  of  what 
they  want  than  would  the  win-lose  route  that  is 
the  traditional  approach  used  by  lawyers  and  the 
court  system. 

There  are  other  parallels  with  Quaker  values 
which  include  validating  the  concerns  of  all  par- 
ties; trying  to  create  an  environment  where  more 
listening  and  better  listening  takes  place  than  is 


usually  the  case  in  public  debate;  trying  to  insure 
that  all  valid  interests  have  a place  at  the  table 
so  that  those  who  are  affected  by  the  outcomes 
have  a say  in  their  crafting.  Some  of  those  things 
I have  found  consistent  with  Quaker  values  and 
that  is  why  I enjoy  doing  work  that  is  as  replete 
with  Quaker  values  as  this  is. 

I am  often  asked  how  one  gets  into  such  a 
field  and  what  skills  are  necessary  to  do  so  pro- 
fessionally. The  answer  to  the  first  of  those  ques- 
tions has  changed  quite  a bit  in  the  short  time 
that  I have  been  involved  in  the  field  of  conflict 
resolution.  When  I began  in  1981,  the  body  of 
reference  material  and  academic  curricula  con- 
cerning conflict  resolution  was  rather  small,  and 
many  of  us  began  with  what  is  essentially  on-the- 
job  training.  Happily  in  this  decade  various  aca- 
demic institutions  have  sponsored  research  and 
have  created  courses  in  conflict  resolution  and 
alternative  dispute  resolution.  Now  it  is  possible 
to  find  these  kinds  of  courses  in  many  institutions 
Harvard,  MIT,  the  Universities  of  Michigan  and 
Colorado  at  Boulder  to  name  a few.  There  is 
also  a greatly  developed  body  of  literature  and 
several  national  professional  organizations  in- 
volved in  dispute  resolution.  Just  last  week,  as 
another  example,  the  third  annual  conference 
on  peacemaking  and  conflict  resolution  was  held 
in  Denver.  By  my  unofficial  guess  there  were  at 
least  300  people  involved  in  that  conference.  So 
I think  it  is  an  expanding  field.  There  are  greater 
resources  now  for  professional  training. 

In  terms  of  the  skills  that  are  necessary  for 
someone  to  be  successful  as  a mediator,  I think 
it  requires  a combination  of  sensitivities,  insights, 
a bit  of  knowledge  and  a great  deal  of  flexibility. 
Those  are  all  qualities  that  I try  to  be  conscious 
of  and  improve  in  my  own  practice  as  a mediator. 

There  are  various  centers  for  conflict  resolution 
in  the  country  where  there  are  resources  and 
groups  active  in  the  field.  Denver  is  one  such 
center.  I have  a number  of  colleagues  in  Denver 
with  whom  I work  closely  on  very  specific  issues. 
Since  I am  now  a one-person  business,  it’s  often 
the  case  that  I call  them  when  I need  help  and 
they  call  me  when  they  need  help.  This  coopera- 
tion works  out  well. 
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On  Vocal  Ministry 
by  Tom  Robisheaux 

In  the  past  two  months  our  meeting  has  be- 
come engaged  in  a probing  look  at  our  vocal 
ministry,  and  the  ways  it  might  be  nurtured 
among  us.  The  thoughts  which  follow  are  on 
Friends’  reflections  on  these  discussions.  In  hind- 
sight what  seems  striking  about  the  discussions 
was  the  change  which  took  place  over  a period 
of  a month.  We  all  began  at  one  forum  by  talk- 
ing about  the  power  of  the  spoken  word.  But 
two  or  three  weeks  later  the  focus  had  shifted; 
and  we  ended  by  reflecting  on  the  source  of 
those  words,  and  the  power  of  listening. 

Of  all  the  purposes  which  vocal  ministry  serves 
in  our  meeting,  none  is  more  important  than  this: 
leading  others  into  the  Presence  of  God,  helping 
bring  the  spirit  into  the  presence  of  the  Inner 
Teacher.  For  it  is  there  that  we  all  are  ministered 
to,  there  that  the  words,  the  images,  the  poetry 
itself,  are  given  us,  each  in  our  measure,  telling  us 
who  we  are  and  what  place  in  the  world  we  are 
meant  to  take. 

Friends  with  experience  in  vocal  ministry  are 
the  first  to  say  that  one  cannot  carry  out  vocal 
ministry  without  spiritual  life  outside  of  the  meet- 
ing for  worship.  Life  lived  at  this  deeper  level  is 
the  essential  preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  to 
this  task  we  all  are  called.  No  life  is  more  extra- 
ordinary than  any  other.  No  Friend’s  life  is  richer 
or  poorer  in  experience  than  any  other’s.  And  we 
all  have  the  gift,  if  only  we  learn  to  exercise  it,  to 
discover  and  understand  the  extraordinary  meaning 
each  moment  in  our  life  contains.  Words  come 
up  out  of  this  depth  of  experience— from  out  of 
the  silences  within  us  all— and  they  are  given  us 
continually  if  only  we  know  how  best  to  listen. 

For  vocal  ministry  begins  not  with  leading  others, 
but  with  the  willingness  and  the  openness  to  be 
led. 

Preparation  for  the  ministry  begins  then  with 
being  led,  learning  to  be  so  attentive  to  the 
Spirit  that  the  Words,  when  given,  can  be  clearly 
heard.  For  some  this  will  mean  speaking  out  of 
the  silence.  We  all  have  ways  of  knowing  when 


we  are  called  upon  to  speak,  and  it  is  important 
to  learn  those  signs,  whatever  they  might  be;  the 
pounding  of  the  heart,  the  settling  of  the  words 
into  some  order,  the  nervousness  or  “quaking” 
before  the  words  come  through.  For  some  it 
means  being  attentive  to  the  ordinary  ways  the 
Spirit  moves  among  us:  awe  before  the  Spirit 
should  not  always  lead  to  silence.  For  others  it 
means  remaining  open  to  new  movements  of  the 
Spirit,  new  openings  which  take  us  by  surprise. 
And  for  all  of  us  it  means  listening,  listening, 
listening,  stilling  the  busy  voice  of  the  conscious 
mind. 

Being  led  is  not  easy.  Sometimes  our  Inner 
Voice  points  out  our  shortcomings,  our  failures, 
as  well  as  our  triumphs  and  hopes.  When  we 
are  truly  listening,  listening  not  with  our  ears  but 
with  our  hearts  and  spirits  then  we  will  always 
look  for  the  spirit  behind  the  words  we  hear.  It 
is  this  kind  of  listening  which  we  are  called  to 
do  in  our  Meeting  for  Worship,  and  it  is  costly, 
difficult.  We  are  called  upon  not  to  judge  the 
words,  not  to  argue  with  them,  or  differ  with 
them.  No,  we  are  called  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
behind  the  words.  For  the  words  that  come  out 
of  the  Silence  lead  us  back  into  it.  The  power 
of  our  vocal  ministry  is  therefore  this:  the  sure 
knowledge  that  we  are  meant  to  be  led  back  into 
the  presence  of  God.  Only  there  does  the  true 
ministry  take  place. 

[Excerpted  from  the  Durham,  N.C.,  Friends  News 
letter,  Dec.  1986.  Reprinted  in  the  Adelphi  Meet 
ing  Newsletter,  Jan.  1987,  and  the  Albuquerque 
Meeting  Newsletter,  March  1987.] 
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Announcements 


Will  Y ou  Help  Write  This  Book  on  Alternatives  to 
Violence? 


Corona  de  Paz  Workcampers  Complete 
Adobe  Walls  of  Dormitory 


Corona  de  Paz  International  Workcampers,  1986 

An  Invitation  to  Attend  the  Sixth  Corona  de  Paz, 
June  21  - July  4,  1987 

For  the  past  five  summers,  people  from  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  have  gathered  at  Corona, 

New  Mexico,  for  two  weeks  of  work,  recreation, 
and  language  learning.  In  addition  to  the  Spanish 
and  English  classes  and  the  work  project,  Corona 
de  Paz  has  included  shared  meals  and  household 
chores,  mountain  hikes  and  picnics,  trips  to  local 
ranches,  Indian  ruins  and  petroglyphs,  as  well  as 
visits,  work  and  games  with  townspeople  of  Corona, 
both  Hispanic  and  Anglo. 

The  dates  for  the  Sixth  Corona  de  Paz  are  June 
14  through  July  4,  1987.  For  further  information, 
a brochure  to  display  at  your  Meeting  or  school, 
and  application  forms,  please  contact:  Jim  and 
Mary  Dudley,  2628  Granada  SW,  Albuquerque, 

New  Mexico  87105,  (505)  873-0376. 


In  my  view,  it’s  time  we  developed  alternatives 
to  our  government’s  violent  policies  and  offered 
them  to  our  representatives  and  to  the  media.  In 
this  way,  we  could  educate  people,  and  our  govern- 
ment, to  new  views  on  old  problems.  With  this  goal 
in  mind,  I am  putting  together  a book  tentatively 
titled  “Ways  Out:  Alternatives  to  Violence.”  I 
have  an  enthusiastic  publisher,  John  Daniel  of  Santa 
Barbara;  and  now  I need  your  help.  Will  you  help 
write  this  book?  Will  you  contribute  your  ideas 
to  this  effort? 

Please  send  me  a brief  essay,  a concise  statement 
of  your  idea:  a nonviolent  alternative  to  any  national 
or  international  problem  that  concerns  you.  Write 
on  more  than  one  issue  if  you  wish,  but  each  must 
be  complete  in  itself,  and  each  contribution  should 
be  no  longer  than  500  words.  It  may  be  less. 

What  is  your  critical  issue?  What  aspect  of  our 
world’s  violence  bothers  you  most?  And  what  ideas 
have  you  to  turn  that  situation  around?  Feel  free 
to  write  on  any  problem,  domestic  or  international: 
joblessness,  homelessness,  monopolies,  our  economy, 
militarism,  crime,  terrorism,  hostages,  Latin  America, 
the  Middle  East. 

Please  send  your  essay,  together  with  a brief  bi- 
ography, to  me  c/o  “Ways  Out”  by  July  15,  1987. 
And  please  send  me  the  name  and  address  of  one 
other  person  you  feel  should  contribute  to  this 
book:  Gene  Knudsen-Hoffman,  312  East  Sola 
Street,  Santa  Barbara,  California  93101. 
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Book  Review 

by  David  Hartsough,  San  Francisco  Meeting 

Common  Sense,  Abolition  of  War  in  the  Nuclear 
Age,  by  Ed  Lazar,  1987,  $4.00. 

This  is  a small  book  containing  many  great 
Truths— challenging  our  civilization’s  addiction 
to  war  and  violence.  We  have  grown  accustomed 
to  living  in  the  nuclear  age  and  spending  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  each  year  on  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  preparation  for  war.  We 
have  grown  accustomed  to  calling  a man  with  a 
gun  at  an  airport  a “terrorist”  while  considering 
it  normal  when  our  nation  holds  the  whole  world 
hostage  to  nuclear  arms. 

In  this  great  little  book,  Ed  Lazar,  a Friend, 
encourages  all  of  us  to  use  “common  sense”  and 
say  “No”  to  nuclear  madness  and  the  whole  in- 
stitution of  war  which  has  become  obsolete.  “If 
we  decrease  our  present  arsenals  by  99%,  we 
would  still  have  enough  destructive  power  to 
destroy  everyone  in  the  world.”  Arms  control 
is  clearly  not  enough.  We  need  to  be  willing  to 
say,  “The  emperor  has  no  clothes.”  The  nuclear 
arms  race  is  totally  insane,  and  can  lead  to  the  end 
of  life  on  this  planet  as  we  know  it.  We  must 
abolish  the  institution  of  war  and  develop  non- 
violent methods  to  resolve  conflict. 

Lazar  believes  that  just  as  it  was  possible 
to  abolish  slavery,  we  can  abolish  the  institution 
of  war.  It  is  going  to  take  common  sense,  pa- 
tience, and  a lot  of  hard  work.  But  it  is  possible 
and  that  is  good  news  to  all  those  who  may  be 
discouraged.  Hopefully  this  book  can  be  as  wide- 
ly read  as  The  Hundreth  Monkey  has  been.  Get 
copies  of  this  book  for  your  friends  who  are  not 
so  convinced  that  peace  is  our  only  alternative.  It 
may  help  them  begin  to  use  “common  sense”  in 
looking  at  the  world  we  live  in  and  to  understand 
how  we  can  continue  to  survive  on  this  planet. 

I would  like  to  close  with  a passage  from  the 
book  which  tells  it  like  it  is  and  raises  questions 
for  all  of  us  to  ponder: 

If  we  retain  nuclear  weapons,  we  are 

saying  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we 


are  willing  to  kill  you— every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  in  every  corner  of  the 
Earth— in  order  to  protect  our  own  way 
of  life.  For  many  of  us  that  statement, 
which  reflects  the  present  reality,  is  a con- 
tradiction because  we  are  unwilling  to 
threaten  the  lives  of  literally  billions  of 
innocent  people.  The  nuclear  age  challenges 
us  to  define  our  values  and  live  up  to  them. 

Do  we  wish  our  way  of  life  to  be  based  on 
official  massive  state  terrorism?  Every  day 
that  we  point  our  missiles  in  the  sky,  have 
nuclear  bombers  in  the  air,  and  our  nuclear 
submarines  in  the  oceans,  we  are  terrorizing 
the  rest  of  the  world.  ...  If  we  are  to  re- 
ject, as  we  must,  small  scale  terrorism  of 
airport  bombings,  must  we  not  as  well  re- 
ject the  large-scale  terrorism  of  war  and 
nuclear  threat? 

Letters 

Humor  as  Religious  Experience 

Dear  Friends, 

It  occurred  to  me  that  humor  can  be  as  much 
a part  of  our  religious  experience  as  art,  and  with 
this  in  mind  I submit: 

There  was  a good  Friend  at  meeting 
Who  rose,  long  after  seating 
Himself  in  his  place 
And  said,  full  of  Grace, 

“God’s  Name  sure  bears  repeating.” 

George  Heaton,  Palo  Alto  Meeting 

Peggy  Pond  Church:  Wise  Woman  Among  Us 

Dear  Editor: 

I was  touched  by  Peggy  Pond  Church’s  final 
letter  in  Friends  Bulletin , January,  1987.  I man- 
aged to  get  somewhat  acquainted  with  her  when 
we  planned  a special  Jung  interest  group  at  Ghost 
Ranch.  She  was  the  wise  woman  among  us,  shar- 
ing her  early  marital  conflicts  because  of  being 
so  different  from  her  husband,  and  how  they 
grew  together  as  evidenced  in  her  sonnets  on  mar- 

( Continued  on  page  128) 
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riage.  Thank  you  for  sharing  both  this  and  Ellie 
Foster’s  article,  “Love  is  the  Hardest  Lesson.” 

Mary  W.  Millman,  Eugene  Meeting 

Transforming  Quaker  Culture 

Dear  Editor, 

I was  glad  to  read  Ed  Flowers’  review  of  Habits 
of  the  Heart  ( Friends  Bulletin , Jan.  ’87).  I agree 
with  his  judgement:  “This  is  a great  book.”  One 
reason  Friends  should  read  it  is  that  the  Society  of 
Friends  is  being  eroded  by  the  same  kinds  of  indi- 
vidualism-utilitarian, expressive,  and  therapeutic— 
that  the  authors  and  de  Tocqueville  find  in  Ameri- 
can life. 

I disagree  with  Ed  that  the  last  chapter  is  a let- 
down. For  its  title,  “Transforming  American  Cul- 
ture,” read  Transforming  Quaker  Culture.  This  chap- 
ter speaks  particularly  to  our  Quaker  condition.  It 
makes  a plea  for  a “common  worship,  in  which  we 
express  our  gratitude  and  wonder  in  the  face  of  the 
mystery  of  being  itself.  . . .”  How  far  that  is  from 
the  frequent  speaking  in  Meeting  for  Worship  of 
the  love  yourself,  feel  good  about  yourself  variety. 

If  that  is  our  message,  it  is  clear  that  the  capital  of 
our  ancestors  on  which  Friends  have  been  living  for 
a long  time  is  already  exhausted.  In  this  chapter, 
read  about  the  Zen  student  who  wanted  “to  get 
something  for  myself,  to  stop  suffering,  to  get  en- 
lightened. Then  to  do  it,  I found  that  I had  to  give 
up  that  hold  on  myself.  Now  it  has  hold  of  me, 
whatever  ‘it’  is.” 

Nevertheless,  these  five  writers  do  not  dishearten 
us.  They  exhilarate  us  by  setting  out  the  problem 
so  well. 

Madge  T.  Seaver,  Palo  Alto  Meeting 


Making  a Friend  of  Death 

Dear  Editor: 

I would  like  to  respond  to  the  January  1987 
publication  of  Peggy  Pond  Church’s  letter  on 
euthanasia. 

As  an  introduction  I am  a young  Friend  from 
La  Jolla  meeting  and  am  in  my  second  year  of 
Friends  World  College.  Presently  I am  living  in 
Hamburg,  Germany.  Three  years  ago  my  mother 
passed  away  after  battling  many  years  with  bone 
cancer.  Many  times  during  her  illness  I heard  her 
speaking  of  euthanasia.  In  the  ears  of  a teenager 
her  words  sounded  like  absolute  craziness  to  me. 
But  in  retrospect,  having  had  to  watch  the  gradual 
deterioration  of  my  Mom’s  body  and  with  it  her 
self-respect,  I understood  that  euthanasia  is  a hu- 
mane step,  and  an  understandable  step,  for  the 
chronically  ill  and  the  aging. 

I cannot,  with  a clear  conscience,  say  I would 
have  understood,  or  accepted  it,  had  she  taken 
her  own  life  before  she  died  “naturally.”  Yet, 

I can  honestly  testify  to  the  torment  that  my 
family  went  through  knowing  that  Mom  was  en- 
during constant  physical  and  mental  pain,  and 
would  eventually  die. 

The  knowledge  of  her  imminent  death  was  a 
destructive  and  cruel  bit  of  information  but  in  a 
way  we  prayed  for  it.  We  prayed  for  this  climax 
to  come,  and  to  release  us  all.  But,  it  took  its 
slow  time. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  for  the  aged  and  the 
chronically  ill  the  decision  lies  in  their  hands 
alone.  Not  in  the  court’s  hands  or  in  their 
families’  hands.  All  persons  confronted  with 
their  own  deaths  should,  as  Peggy  Pond  Church 
stated,  “make  a friend  of  death,”  and  decide  for 
themselves  when  they  will  pass  on. 

Lisa  S.  Klein, 

Schmachthager  Str.  40, 

2000  Hamburg  60,  West  Germany 
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Refugee  Needs:  Borderline 
Dear  Friends: 

I am  writing  as  someone  who  shares  an  interest 
in  Central  America  and  those  who  flee  the  terrible 
conditions  there.  Last  year  I was  one  of  the  defen- 
dants in  the  Tucson  Sanctuary  trial. 

Out  of  a recent  conference  of  people  who  work 
with  refugees  along  the  border  came  the  idea  of  do- 
ing a different  kind  of  newsletter,  in  a format  simi- 
lar to  classified  ads.  We  felt  that  without  accentu- 
ating our  different  ways  of  approaching  the  call  to 
work,  we  might  simply  outline  the  various  ways 
that  people  help,  emphasize  that  people  are  in  need, 
and  present  as  many  options  as  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  didn’t  want  to  set  up 
another  big  organization.  We  have  taken  an  untried 
approach.  We  are  producing  a monthly  newsletter, 
Borderline , which  other  groups  might  be  interested 
in  re-publishing.  That  way  we  won’t  need  a big 
budget  and  costs  can  be  shared.  We  hope  to  keep 
it  lightweight  enough  to  fold  into  other  newsletters 
without  increasing  postage.  Would  Borderline  be 
of  help  to  you  or  your  group? 

We  need  to  have  a commitment  from  those 
willing  to  re-publish  so  there  is  little  duplication 
and  no  one  is  left  out.  Please  mail  to  the  address 
below  for  a sample  copy. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  concern  for 
others,  however  you  may  express  it.  We  want  to 
encourage  everyone  to  help  the  refugees  in  what- 
ever ways  their  conscience  might  lead  them. 

May  love,  peace  and  hope  fill  you, 

Nena  MacDonald  for  Gila  Friends 
Meeting  and  Borderline,  P.  O.  Box  1 24, 
Pinos  Altos,  NM  88053 


Needed:  Russian  Translator 

Wanted:  a Friend  who  can  and  who  might 
be  available  to  transcribe  student  letters  from 
the  English  language  to  the  Russian  language. 
Please  contact  Floyd  Schmoe,  Quaker  House, 
4039  - 9th  Ave.  N.E.,  Seattle,  WA  97105. 


Memorial  Minutes 

Fermor  Spencer  Church  and  Peggy  Pond  Church 

A memorial  service  for  Fermor  Spencer  Church 
and  Peggy  Pond  Church  was  held  on  November  3, 
1986,  in  the  Great  Hall  of  St.  John’s  College  in 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  Both  had  been  members 
of  Santa  Fe  Friends  Meeting. 

Fermor  Church,  who  died  in  1975,  had  been 
Headmaster  at  Los  Alamos  Ranch  School,  engineer, 
teacher,  father,  lover  of  the  earth  and  environmen- 
talist. In  the  mid-1950s  he  was  Clerk  of  Santa  Fe 
Meeting. 

Peggy  Church,  who  died  on  October  24,  1986, 
at  her  home  in  Santa  Fe,  was  a poet,  novelist, 
mother,  lover  of  the  earth  and  environmentalist. 

Together  they  weathered  the  closing  of  the  Los 
Alamos  Ranch  School  when  it  was  commandeered 
by  the  government  for  the  Manhattan  Project  in 
1942.  Later  events  at  Los  Alamos  became  the 
basis  for  Peggy’s  biographical  memoir,  The  House 
at  Otowi  Bridge,  published  in  1961.  Married  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  sustained  by  wit,  nourished 
by  wisdom  and  buoyed  by  a sense  of  exploration, 
Ferm  and  Peggy  taught  their  three  sons  and  seven 
grandchildren  to  see  with  clearer  eyes,  to  hear  with 
sharper  ears,  and  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  the  land 
and  the  spirit. 

Upon  Fermor’s  death,  Peggy  wrote  an  epitaph 
which  serves  her,  too,  at  this  time. 

I am  thinking  this  morning  of  the  beauty 
of  the  earth  as  you  and  I both  loved  it,  won- 
dering how  my  vision  is  still  half  yours— the 
broken  surf  of  morning  over  land  forms;  slant 
light;  rolling  thunder  at  the  edge  of  our  sum- 
mer picnics;  the  high  dancing  of  sandhill 
cranes,  their  cry  that  echoed  like  water  rip- 
pling over  smooth  stones,  over  the  far  ex- 
panse of  bright  air.  Within  and  all  around 
us  time  flowed,  making,  unmaking  moun- 
tains: the  crystal  essence  still  glitters  in  the 
sand  grains  of  dry  rivers.  Nothing  seems 
lost— light’s  changes,  wind-swept  silence, 
the  arid  land  reflecting  the  shape  of  water. 

I gather  pebbles  feeling  your  quiet  presence 
companion  me  still  in  all  we  loved  together. 

( Continued  on  page  130) 
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(Memorial  Minutes:  Cont.  from  page  129) 

Hans  Billroth  Gottlieb 

Hans  Gottlieb  died  peacefully  in  his 
Carbondale,  Colorado,  home,  January  9,  1987,  at 
the  age  of  95. 

He  was  born  July  20,  1891 , in  Vienna, 

Austria,  to  Otto  and  Martha  Gottlieb.  He 
studied  at  the  Universities  of  Vienna,  Heidelberg, 
and  Munich,  receiving  his  Ph.D.  in  Organic 
Chemistry  from  Munich  in  1914.  In  1924  he 
emigrated  to  the  United  States.  He  married 
Leonore  Sakmann  in  1935. 

He  worked  as  a research  chemist  for  several 
chemical  companies,  spending  20  years  with 
the  DuPont  Company. 

Upon  retiring  in  1956,  the  Gottlieb  family 
came  to  Boulder  where  Hans  continued  his  re- 
search work  at  the  University  of  Colorado  and 
became  a vital  part  of  the  life  of  the  Boulder 
Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

Hans  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
Boulder  Meeting,  actively  supporting  the  con- 
struction of  the  meeting  house  and  helping  with 
many  “do-it-yourself”  projects.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  getting  Colorado  to  pass  a Quaker 
marriage  bill;  he  served  on  the  peace  and  service 
committee,  on  ministry  and  counsel,  and  as 
clerk.  He  wrote  on  conscientious  objection, 
worked  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment, 
the  stopping  of  nuclear  testing,  for  Indian  legis- 
lation, the  Colorado  Fair  Housing  Act,  protec- 
tion of  migrant  workers,  among  other  issues. 

His  impact  on  the  Boulder  Meeting  went  far 
beyond  the  nine  years  that  he  spent  with  the 
Meeting. 

He  was  exceedingly  well  read  in  world  litera- 
ture, philosophy  and  the  Bible.  He  gave  the 
Boulder  Meeting  an  outreach  and  presence  it 
would  not  have  had  without  him.  He  was  a 
deeply  religious  Christian  whose  ministry  in 
Meeting  for  Worship  was  frequent  and  inspired. 
He  was  concerned  with  our  Meeting  life  but  al- 
so with  each  one  of  us  personally. 

In  1965,  he  and  Leonore  moved  to  Carbon- 
dale,  where  he  continued  to  be  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a dedicated  stu- 
dent of  the  Bible,  an  ardent  pacifist,  a vigorous 


supporter  of  humanitarian  and  environmental 
causes,  and  an  outspoken  campaigner  for  the 
Democratic  Party.  The  Boulder  Meeting  es- 
tablished in  1966  the  annual  “Hans  Gottlieb 
lecture”  on  religious  and  Quaker  concerns.  The 
first  lecture  was  given  by  Stephen  Carey  on 
“The  Relevance  of  the  Quaker  Way  to  Our 
Times.”  On  Hans’  90th  birthday,  Colorado 
Governor  Richard  Lamm  honored  him  by  pro- 
claiming July  20th  to  be  Hans  Gottlieb 
Recognition  Day. 

Hans  Gottlieb  is  survived  by  Leonore,  his 
wife  of  51  years;  a daughter,  Susanna  Harper, 
of  Syracuse,  New  York;  a son,  Dr.  Thomas 
Gottlieb,  of  Arvada,  Colorado;  and  four  grand- 
children. 

Isabel  Ripley  Carroll 

Isabel  Ripley  Carroll,  Socorro,  New  Mexico, 
peace  activist,  died  December  2,  1986,  in  the 
Norman,  Oklahoma  home  of  her  brother  after 
a valiant  fight  against  cancer. 

Isabel,  born  March  26,  1910,  in  New  York 
City,  lived  in  Pelham,  New  York,  for  22  years. 
She  graduated  from  Wells  College,  Aurora,  New 
York,  and  later,  in  1960,  became  the  first  wo- 
man to  earn  a Ph.D.  in  American  Literature 
from  Harvard. 

Isabel  served  with  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  World  War  II  in  a mobile  surgical  hospital 
just  behind  the  enemy  lines  in  France,  Germany 
and  Italy.  She  married  Thomas  Carroll  in  1950. 

Her  career  included  teaching  English  at  New 
Mexico  State  University  in  Las  Cruces,  at  Los 
Alamos  as  part  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
Extension  School  and  at  New  Mexico  Highlands 
University  at  Las  Vegas.  She  retired  to  Socorro 
in  1975. 

Isabel  was  a self-described  “militant  pacifist,” 
a member  of  the  Nuclear  Freeze  Group  in 
Socorro.  She  lived  in  New  Mexico  about  forty 
years  and  was  an  active  member  of  three  Friends 
Meetings— Las  Vegas,  Santa  Fe,  and  Albuquerque 
as  well  as  the  Socorro  Worship  Group.  She  was 
a strong  feminist  and  a member  of  the  steering 
committee  of  the  New  Mexico  Women’s  Caucus. 
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Isabel’s  welcoming  smile,  warmth,  and  good 
humor  will  be  missed  in  our  Meetings  and 
Women’s  Retreats.  Meetings  for  worship  in  her 
memory  were  held  by  Friends  both  in 
Albuquerque  and  in  Socorro. 

Sadie  Goodman  Walton 

Sadie  Goodman  Walton,  Clerk  of  the  Boulder 
Meeting  of  Friends,  died  on  January  28,  1987, 
of  cancer. 

Sadie  was  born  on  August  4,  1915,  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  daughter  of  Louis 
Goodman  and  Bessie,  nee  Braunstein.  She 
studied  history  at  Cornell  University,  receiving 
the  B.A.  degree  in  1936.  After  graduating  she 
sailed  to  England  on  a vacation-pilgrimage  and 
there  met  Harold  Walton,  whom  she  married  in 
1938  under  the  care  of  the  Ithaca,  New  York, 
Friends’  Meeting. 

The  Waltons  moved  to  Mount  Holly,  New 
Jersey,  where  for  two  years  they  lived  in  the 
spiritual  presence  of  John  Woolman.  Next  they 
lived  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  and  it  was  the 
Evanston  Meeting  that  received  Sadie  into  mem- 
bership in  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

She  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in  the  Jewish 
faith,  and  in  her  letter  of  application  to  Friends 
she  referred  to  the  Jews  who  followed  Christ  in 
his  time. 

Sadie  received  her  M.A.  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  her  Ph.D.  in  political  science 
at  the  University  of  Colorado.  She  taught  brief- 
ly in  Denver  and  Boulder  and  was  administrative 
assistant  of  the  Physics  Department  in  Boulder. 
Then  she  went  to  work  as  a travel  agent,  and 
was  professionally  involved  in  travel  for  the  rest 
of  her  life.  Travel  was  her  great  passion.  She 
went  round  the  world  twice,  and  spent  extended 
periods  in  Peru,  Venezuela  and  France,  She 
spoke  Spanish  and  French  fluently  and  had 
close  friends  all  over  the  world.  She  led  several 
tours,  including  a Quaker  pilgrimage  to  Costa 
Rica  and  another  to  England  and  the  George 
Fox  country. 

She  was  active  in  Boulder  civic  affairs.  She 
served  on  the  Chautauqua  Association  board 


and  was  a prime  mover  in  the  Friends  of  Norlin 
Library.  With  Binnie  Avery  she  started  an  or- 
ganization, Womanpower,  to  open  employment 
opportunities  for  women. 

A memorial  was  held  on  February  7 at  the 
Boulder  Meeting  House,  which  was  filled  to 
overflowing.  Richard  Counahan  read  the  90th 
Psalm,  and  Susan  Hubbard  sang,  exquisitely, 

“I  Know  that  My  Redeemer  Liveth”  from 
Handel’s  Messiah.  Vocal  tributes  to  Sadie  spoke 
of  her  exuberant  joy  of  living,  her  never-failing 
kindness,  her  love  of  people  and  warm  interest 
in  everyone  she  met. 

She  leaves  her  husband,  Harold  Walton;  two 
sisters,  Beatrice  Ruvin  of  Boulder  and  Ruth 
Waskey  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida;  two  sons, 
James  Walton  and  Daniel  Goodman  Walton;  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Caile;  and  three  grandsons, 
William  and  Benjamin  Lee  Caile  and  Daniel 
James  Blaugrund. 

FWCC  1987  Calendar  of  Yearly  Meetings  Now 
Available 

The  1987  Calendar  of  Yearly  Meetings,  pub- 
lished by  the  Friends  World  Committee  for  Con- 
sultation, is  currently  available  free  from  FWCC, 
Section  of  the  Americas.  This  complete  listing  of 
dates  and  locations  of  Quaker  Meetings  throughout 
the  world  also  provides  names  and  addresses  for 
corresponding  with  Yearly  Meetings.  Some  Quaker 
centers  and  offices  are  included  in  this  handy  flyer 
as  well.  For  your  free  copy  write  to  FWCC,  Section 
of  the  Americas,  1506  Race  Street,  Philadelphia, 

PA  19102-1498. 
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Join  Friends  for  Nonviolent  Witness  at  the 
Nevada  Nuclear  Weapons  Test  Site 
Good  Friday,  April  17. 

In  the  Name  of  God,  Stop  the  Testing! 

College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting  encourages  and 
invites  Friends  from  around  the  country— especially 
from  the  Pacific,  North  Pacific  and  Intermountain 
Yearly  Meetings— to  come  to  the  Nuclear  Test  Site 
in  Nevada  on  Good  Friday  to  vigil,  pray  and  non- 
violently  express  their  deep  concerns  about  con- 
tinued nuclear  weapons  testing  by  the  United  States. 

Friends  will  be  joining  other  people  of  Faith  for 
this  nonviolent  witness  called  “The  Lenten  Desert 
Experience.” 

There  will  be  nonviolence  training  and  prepara- 
tion in  Las  Vegas  April  16.  This  is  also  a great 
opportunity  to  develop  and  deepen  spiritual  com- 
munity bonds. 

College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting  has  set  up  a fund 
to  help  Quarterly  Friends  to  afford  the  journey  to 
the  Test  Site.  Meeting  clerks  are  to  verify  individual 
need  to  CPQM  Treasurer,  Steve  Birdlebough. 

Friends  who  cannot  come  to  Nevada  are  invited 
to  an  ecumenical  prayer  service  and  nonviolent  wit- 
ness at  the  Livermore  Nuclear  Weapons  Labs  on 
Good  Friday  at  6:30  A.M.  at  East  and  Vasco  Roads 
(take  Vasco  Road  off  580  near  Livermore). 


Phone  contacts  for  information,  nonviolence 
training  and  carpooling  to  Nevada  or  Livermore: 

David  Hartsough,  San  Francisco  Meeting. 

AFSC,  2160  Lake  St.,  San  Francisco,  94121, 
415-752-7766  (o)  & 415-751-5708  (h). 

Ned  Van  Valkenberg,  Santa  Cruz  Meeting, 
408-427-2399. 

Ann  and  Bill  Scott,  Reno  Meeting,  702- 
747-4623. 

Russ  and  Mary  Jorgensen,  Redwood  Forest 
Meeting,  707-538-1502. 

Nevada  Desert  Experience:  Duncan  MacMurdy, 
L.V.,  702-646-4814. 

Phone  contacts  for  Lenten  Friday  Vigils  include: 

Oakland:  415-532-5217 
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Concord:  415-538-7375 
Santa  Cruz:  408-479-8183 
Los  Angeles:  213-642-2860 
San  Bernardino:  714-889-4748 
Reno:  702-747-4623 
Tucson:  602-624-6757 
Salt  Lake  City:  801-364-2318 
Boise:  208-336-7027 
Portland:  503-244-4206 
Salem:  503-364-8178 
Spokane:  509-838-7870 


Calendar  Additions 
April,  1987 

18-19  New  Mexico  Quarterly  Meeting  at 
Albuquerque  Meeting  House 

26  Colorado  General  Meeting,  Boulder 

Meeting  House 

May,  1987 

1-3  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting, 

Rancho  del  Cielo 


2-3  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting,  Camp 

Adams,  Multnomah  Meeting,  host 

9 FWCC  Regional  Gathering,  First 

Friends  Church,  2540  E.  Orange 
Grove  Blvd.,  Pasadena,  9:00  a.m.  to 
8:00  p.m. 

9-10  New  Mexico  Friendly  Women’s  Retreat, 

Camp  Stoney.  May  8 is  the  extra  day. 


